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THE HISTORY OF FREEMASONRY, _ 
DRAVEN FROM AUTHENTIC SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 


No, III. 


This similarity of treatment, which the mysteries 
of Ceres and Freemasonry have received, is no small 
proot of the similarity of their origin, and their object. 
To this conclusion, however, it may be objected, that 
though the points of resemblance between these secret 
societies are numerous, yet there were circumstances 
in the celebration of the Eleusinian mysteries, which 
have no counterpart in the invocations, and dances, 
which were necessasy in the festival of Ceres, have in- 
deed, no place in the society of Freemasons: But 
these points of dissimilarity, instead of weakening, 
rather strengthen our opinion. It cannot be expected 
that in the reign of Polyihesim, just sentiments of the 
deity should be entertained ; and much less, that the 
adherents of Christianity should bend their knees to 
the gods of the heathens. The antients worshipped 
those beings, who conferred on them the most signal 
benefits, with sacrifices, parifications, and other tokens 
of their humility and gratitude.. But when revelation 
had disclosed to man more amiable sentiments concern- 
ing the Divine Being, the agciety of Freemasons ban- 
ished from their mysteries, those useless rites with 
which the antient brethren of the Order attempted to 
appease, and reqnite their deities; and modelled 
their ceremonies upon this foundation, that there is 
but one God, who must be worshipped in spirit and in 
truth. © 

The mysteries of Ceres were not confined tothe city 
of Eleusis; they were introduced into Athens about 
thirteen hundred and fifty-six years before Christ*; 
and, with a few slight variations, were observed in 
Phrygia, Cyprus, Crete, and Sicilyt. They had reach- 
ed even to the capital of Francef: and it is highly prob- 
able that, in a short time after, they were introduced 
into Britain, and other northern kingdoms. In the 
reign of the Emperor Adrian||, they were carried into 
Rome, and were celebrated, in that metropolis, with 
the same rite and ceremonies, which were performed 
inthe humble village of Eleusis. They had contract- 
ed impurities, however, from the length of their dura- 
tion, and the corruption of their abettors; and though 
the forms of initiation were still symbolical of the ori- 
ginal, and noble objects of the institution; yet the licen- 
tious Romans mistook the shadow for the substance: 
and, while they underwent the rites of the Elensinian 
mysteries, they were strangers to the object for which 
they were framed. 

About the beginning of the fifth century, Theodosius 
the Great prohibited, and almost totally extinguished 
thePagan Theology in the Roman empire§;and the iny- 
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ateries of Elensts suffered in the zeneral devasttaion§ . 
It is probable, however, that these mysteries were se- 
cretly celebrated, in spite of the severe edicts of Theod- 
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—|osius; and that they were partly continued dering the 


dark ages, though stripped of theiroriginal purity 
and splendour: We are certain, at least, that many 
rites of the Pagan religion were performed, under the 
dissembled name of convivial meetings, long afier the 
publication of the Emperor's edicts: and Psellust, in- 
forms us, that the mysteries of Ceres, subsisted in 
Athens till the eighth century of the Christain ra, 
and were never totally su ssed. 

Having thus considered the origin and decline of the 
mysteries of Eleusis ; and.discovered in them, numer- 
ous and prominent features of resemblance to those of 
Freemasonry; we may reasonably infer, that the Egyp- 
tian mysteries which gave rise to the former, had a still 
nearer affinity to the latter; and, from this conclusion, 
the opinions that were formerly stated, concerning the 
antiquity of the Order, and the origin of Egyptain 
knowledge, will receive very considerable confirma- 
tion. 

Let us now direct our attention tothe Dionysia, or 
mysteries of Bacchus, which were intimately connec- 
ted with those of Ceres, and perhaps,still more with the 
mysteries of Freemasonry. Herodotus informs ua 
that the solemnities, in honor of Dionysius or Bacchus, 
were transported from that country into Greece, by 
one Melampus. But not «nly did the mysteries of 
Ceres and Bacchus flow from the same source: the 
one was in some measure interwoven with the other, 
and it is almost certain,from what we are now to mention 
that those who were initiated into the former. were en- 
titled to be presentat the celebration of the latter. The 
sixth day of the Eleusinian festival was the most bril- 
liant of the whole. It received the appellation of Bac- 
chus, because it was chiefly, if net exclusively, devo- 
ted to the worship of that god. Hisstatue, attended 
hy the initiated, and the msnisters ofthe temple, was 
conducted from Athens to Eleusis, with mach pomp 
and solemnity||: Andafter it had been introduced in- 
to the temple of Ceres, it was brought back to Athens 
with similar ceremonies. The connection between the 
Eleusiniae and Dionysian mysteries is manifest, also, 
from the common opinion, that Ceres was the mother 
of Bacchu-§: And Platarch assures us, that the 
Egyptain Isis was the same with Ceres: that Osiris 
was the same with Bacchus; and that the Dionysia of 
Greece was only another name for the Pamylia of 
Egypt. As Bacehnua was ihe inventor of theatres, as 
well as of dramatical repres entations, that par- 
tienlar class of Masons, who were employed in the e- 
rection of these extensive bui'dines, were called the 
Dionysian +r‘ificers, and were initiated into the myster 
ies of their founder, and conseqnently in those of Elen 
sis**. But, from the tendency of the human mind to 
embrace the ceremonial, while it neglects the substan- 
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tial part ofan institution, the Dionysian festival, in the 
degenerate ages of Greece, was more remarkable for 
inebriation and licentiousness, than for the cultivation 
of virtue and science; and he who at first celebrated as 
the inventor of arts, was afterwards worshipped as the 
god of wine. Those who were desirous of induldging, 
secretly, in licentious mirth, and unhallowed festival, 
cloaked their proceedings under the pretence of wor- 
shipping Bacchus; and broug!t disgrace upon those 
mysteties, which were instituted forthe promotion of 
virtue, andthe improvement of art. 

About two hundred years before Christ, an_ ilfiter- 
ate and licentious priest came from Greece to Tusta- 
ny, and instituted the Buacchanalia, or feast of the 
Bacchanals*. From Tuscany they were imported to 
Rome ; but the promoters of these midnight orgies 
having proceeded to the farthest extremity of dissipa 
tion and dis!oyalty, they were abolished throughout 
all Italy, by adecree of ofthe senate}. It has been 
foolishly supposed, that the Bacchanalia were similiar 
to the Dionysian mysteries, inerely because they were 
both dedicated to Bacchus. ‘The Liberalia of Rome 
was the festival corresponding to the Dionysia of 
Greecet; and it is probable that this feast was observed, 
throughout the Roman empire, till the abrogation ot 
the Pagan Theologo ip the reizn of Theodosius. The 
opinion which an impartial enquirer would form, 
concerning the nature and tendency of the mysteries oi 
Bacchus, would not be very favourable to the charac- 
ter of the institution. But itsheuld be remembered 
that deviations from the intentions and form of any ae- 
Rociation, are no objectionto the association itself; 
They are rather proofs of its original purity and exce}- 
lence; a3 it is not fromthe paths of vice, but 
from those of virtue, that we are accustomed to 
stray. 

Hitherto we have considered the Dionysian myster- 
ries under an unpropitious aspect; let us now trate 
them in their progress from Europe to Asia, where 
they retained their primitive lustre, and effectually 
contributed to the rapid advancement . of the fine 
arts. 

About athousand years before Christ||, the inhabi- 
tants of Attica, complaining of the narrowness of their 
territory, and unfruiifulness of its soil, went in quest 
of more extensive and fertile settlements. Being join- 
ed by a number of the inhabitants of serrounding pro- 
vinces, they sailed to Asia Minor, drove out the w- 
habitants, seized upon the elegible situations, and wni- 
ted thein under the name of Lonia, because the great- 
est number of the refugees were natives of that pro- 
vinee§. As the Greeks, prior to the Tonie migration, 
had made considerable progress in the arts and seien- 
ces, they carried these along with them into thew 
new territeries; and iotrodneed into lonia the mysteriee 
of Minerva and Dionysius**, before they were corr 
ted by the licentiousness of the Athenians. In ashos 
time the Asiatic colonies surpassed the mother coun- 
try in prosperity aud science. Sculpture in marble and 
the Doric and Jonian orders were the results of their 
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. 
‘agennity++. They teturnedeven into Greece; they 
communicated io their aneestors the inventions of 
their own country; and instrueted them in that style 
of architecture, which has been the admiration of suc- 
ceeding ages. For these improvements the world 
is indebted to the Dionysian Artificers, an association 
of scientific men, who possessed the exclusive privil- 
ege of erecting temples, theatres, and other public 
buildings in Aisa Minortt. They supp'ied Tonia, 
and the surrounding countries, as faras the Hellespont 
with theatrical apparatus by contract; and erected the! 
magnificent temple at ‘l'eos, to Bacchus, the founder} 
oftheir order. These artists were numerous in Asia, | 
and existed under the same appellativn, in Syria, 
Persia, and India. About three hundred years before | 
the birth of Christ, a considerable number of them | 
were incorporated by command of the King of Per-| 
gamus, who assigned to them Teos, asa settlement, | 
being the city of their tutelary god¢+. The members| 
of this association, whi.h was intimately connected | 
with the Dionysian mysteries, were distinguished from | 
the uninitiated inhabitantsof Teos, by the science 
which they possessed, and by appropriate words and 
signs, by which they could recognize their Brethren 
of the ordert. Like Freemasons they were divided 
into lodges, which were distinguished by different appe'- 
lations, They occasionly held convivial meetings in 
houses erected and consecrated forthis purpose; and 
separate associations was under the directicn of a mas- 
ter, and presidents, or wardens. ‘They held a general 
meeting once a year, which was solemnized with great 
pomp and festival, and at which the Brethren partook 
of a splendid entertainment, provided by the master, 
after they had finished the sacrifices to their gods, 
and especially to their patron Bacchus§. They used | 
particular utensils io their ceremonial observances; 
some of which were exactly similar to those that are 
employed by the Fraternity of Freemasons: And 
the more opulent art'sts were bound to provide for the 
exigencies of their poorer brethren§. The very 
monuments which were reared by these Masons, to 





the present day, inthe Turkish burying grounds, at 
Siverhissar and Erakijj. The inscription upon them 
“express, in strong terms, the gratitude ofthe Fraterni- 
ty, for their disinterested exertions in behalf of the 

rder; for their generosity and benevelence to its indi- 
vidual members; for their private virtues, as well as for 
their public conduct. From some circumstances, 
which are stated in these inscriptions, but particularly 
from the name of one of the lodges: it is highly proha- 
ble, that Attalus, King of Pergamus, was a member of 
the Dionysian Fraternity. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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MANNERS OF OUR ANCESTORS. 

Y.ord Dorchester, having no wife to do the honours 
ofthe table at Thoresby, imposed that task upon his 
eldest daughter, as soon as she had bodily strength 


share. For the mistress of a country mansion was 
‘mot only to invite—that is, urge and tease— her com- 
pany to eat more than human throats could c»nvenient- 
ly swallow, but to carve every dish, when chosen, with 
her own hands. The greater the lady, the more indis- 
pensable the duty. Each joint was Garried up in it< 
tarn, to be operated upon by her, and heralone; since 
the peers and knights on either hand were so fur from 
being bound to offer their assistance, that the very mas- 
ter ef the house, posted opposite to her, might not ac’ 
« hor crupier; his department was to push the bottle 





after dinner, As for the crow4 of guests, the most ia- | 






considerate among them—the curate, or subaltevn, or 
squire’s younger brother—if suffered through her ne- 
glect to help himselfto a slice ofthe mutton placed 
tere hm would have chewed it io bitterness, an] 
gone home an affronted man, half inclined to give a 
wrong vote at the next election. ‘There were ¢hen 
professed carving-masters, who taught young ladies 
the art scientifically: from one of whom Lady Mary 
said she took lessons three times a week, that she! 
might be perfect on her father’s pnblic days; when in 
order to perform her functions without inturruption, 
she was forced to eat her own dinner alone @p hour or 
two beforehand.”—Correspmdence of Lady Mary 
Montague, by Lord Wharneliffe. 
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POPULAR TALES. 
DUVAL THE HIGHWAYMAN. 

Leaving out of sight Robin Hood, whose theiv- 
ery has been 30 varnished over by time and romance 
as to look now like a lawfal muleting of the rich and) 
oppressive, there is no robberor highwayman inthe | 
annals of the English “ road,” who pursued his 
profession inso accomplished a manner, and threw 
so many graces over theivery, as Claude Duval. This 
personage was a real Macheath, one who eschewed 
all the corsair traits of the rouge’s character, and there 
are some incidents in his history, which, we are sure, 
will amuse those of our readers to whom they 
are new. 

Claude Duval was a Frenchman by birth, having 
first seen the light, in the year 1643, at Domf‘ront, in 
Normandy, where his father, Pierre Duval, a miller, 
resided. Claude was well brought up, and at the age 
of thirteen or so, he either ran away from his parents, 
or was permitted by them to goand push his fortune 
inthe world. Having reached Rouen, the Norman 
eapital, Claude chanced to fallin withsome post- horses 
returning to Paris, and was allowed to mount one of 
themon condition of helping the conductor to dress 
them at night. 

The period of the restoration was well fitted for the 
developement of such a character as that of Claude 
Duval. Hespeedily became a proficient in gaming, 
drunkenness, and all those other practices, which under 
roval favour, were regarded as the highest accomplish- 
mets of a gallant ofthe time. 

He was the most insinuating of fileher's, contriving 
to steal with such a grace, that, so far from terrifying 
even the ladies, they were content to lose all they had 
for the pleasure of contemplating his courtesy, and 
to wish him good Inck with what he had appropriated. 
One story whichis told ofhim wifi exemplify his manner’ 
of going to work. We quote the words of a quaint | 
and ironical notice of Claude Duval in the Harleian 
Miscellany. Having on one occasion received intel- 
ligence that a coach was about to pass along a certain 
road, with a booty of four hundred pounds in it, Daval 
and four associates took the field, and at the expected 
time beheld the object oftheir search. ‘Inthe coach, 
was a knight, his lady, and only one serviag maid, who 
perceiving five horsemen making upto them, presently 
imagined that they were beset; and they were confirmed 
in this apprehension,by seeing them whisper to one an- 
other, and ride backwards and forwards. The lady, to 
sow she was notafraid, takesa flageolet out of her 
pocket and plays: Duval takes the hint, plays also, 
and excellently well, upon a flageolet of his own, and 
in this posture he rides up to the coach side. ‘Sir,’ 
says he to the person inthe coach, ‘ your lady plays ex- 
cellently, and [ doubt not but that she dances as well: 
will you please to walk out of the coach, and let me 
have the honor to dance one currant with her upon the 
heath!’ ‘Sir,’ said the person in the coach, ‘I dare not 
deny any thing to one of your quality and good mind 
you seem a gentleman, and your request is very reacon- 
able;’ which said, the laequey opens the door, ont 
comes the knight, Duval leaps lightly off his horse, 
and hands the lady out of the coach. They danced, 
ind here it was that Duval performed marvels: the 











Which Duval took with himavery good grace, and 
courteously answered, ‘Sir,’ you are liberal, and shall 
have no cause to repent ye being so; thisliberality ot 
yours shall excuse you the other three hundred pounds; 
and, giving him the werd, that, if he met with any 
more of the crew, he might pass undisturne, Duval 
ce villy takes his leave of him,” ; 

He always ireated the fair sex, when he met them 
cu the road, with the most winning politeness, and 
would restore a favourite trinket with the grace of a 
cavalier who had picked up a dropped glove. Once, 
when in company with several of his crew, Duval met 
with a coach filled with ladies, and sent one of his 
friends forward to lay them under contribution. The 
fellow did his office rudely, taking away money, wat- 
ches, rings, and even the gum bottle of a baby that 
was present. The child naturally cried, and one of 
the ladies, the infant's mother, entreated the man only 
to return the sucking bottle. Butthe surly thief re- 
fused, until Daval, observing him to stay longer than 
necessary, came up and discovered what had been done. 
Drawing forth a pistol, Duval levelled it as his asso- 
ciate’s head. exclaiming at the same time, “Give back 
the bottle to the chil. Can't you behave like a gen- 
tleman, and raise acontribution without stripping peo- 
ple? But, perhaps. vou had some occasion for the 
sucking-bottle yourself, and, indeed. by your actions 
one would imagine you were hardly weaned.” The 
abashed thief did as he was bid, and Duval departed, 
having the ladies in adiniration ot the courteous style ot 
thievery which it was his will to practise, as well as of 
the ready wit by which he repressed his companion's 
acquisitiveness. 


Claude Duval is said to have exhibited much inge- 
nuity occasionally in compassing such pnrposes as sheer 
courage alone could not carry him through. Heonce 
entered the Crown Inn, in Beaconsfield, where he heard 
singing, dancing, and fiddling in merry progress. On 
inquiry, he found that asort of wake or fair was kept 
there that day, and thatalarge company were assem- 
bled. Partly from his natural liking for sport, and 
partly from the hope of doing business, Duval resolved 
to alight, and spend the eveningthere. He did so, en- 
tered the kitchen, and called fora pint of wiae. By 
ehance an old farmer was sitting by the fire witha 
companion, whom he told, in Duval’s hearing, that he 
had a hundred poundsin his pockets, which he was 
anxious for the safety of. Our appropriative hero im- 
mediately set down this money as his own, more parti- 
cularly when he heard the old countryman ask leave to 
enter the dancing room, and seethe diversion. Duval 
made the same request, and did it so courteously, that 
he was told he might stay as long as he pleased, and 
welcome. Thinking mote ofthe hundred pounds than 
the fiddle orthe dancing, the highway practitioner 
looked aroun! him for some means of mikins the mo- 
ney change possessors. Clever as he was, he was no 
conjuror, and could not have what he wis! e! by crying 
“ Presto! pass.” Bathe hit on another method of ac- 
complishing his object. He saw thatthe only rational 
way of lightening the farmer of his burden, was to cre- 
ate confusion among the company, during which he 
might use his fingers unseen. A chimnevin the room 
with a large funnel, struck him asa proper means of 
executing his project. He went out, and, having to'd 
the ostler of his wish to have abit of frolic with the 
good company, prevailed upon that personage, by a 
bribe of two guineas, to dress up the large mastiff-dog 
of the stable-yard in a raw cow-hide with horns, which 
‘av conveniently at hand, and then, by the helpofa lad- 
der anda rope, toletthe disguised animal down the 
fore-mentioned chimney. Having thus arranged mat- 
ters with his confedera‘e, Duval returned quietly to 
the dancers, wlo coxtinued to foot it in the meriiest 
minner. By and bye, an alarming noise was heard in 
the chimney, and a most unearthly howling succeeded 
from the same quarter, followed by the thundering de- 
scent into the room of what appeared to bea black, 
yelling, horned demon. The whole company was 
thrown into confusion, and the question was, which 





best master in London, except those that are French, 
rot being able to show sach footing as he did in his 
great French peg The dancing being over 
he waits on the lady to hercoach.- Asthe knight was 
going in, says Duval to him, ‘Sir, you have forgot to 
pay the music.’ ‘No, 


T hwe not,’ replies the knight; 


should be first out ofthe room. The most active push- 
e! down others, and the lights were overthrown, and 
tr :mpled under foot, In thisstate of general conster- 
nit'on, Duval found it no difficult matter to empty the 
pocket of the farmer, whom he had kept a shurp hold of 
in the bustle. Thedog, meanwhile having broker the 


aod putting his hand under the seat of the coach, pulls|rope by its weight, bounded over the prostrate crowa, 
out a hundred peunds in a hag, and delivers it to him ;| and made its way to the stable, where the r instan 
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ly uncased it, and rendered it impossible for the trick 
to be discovered. 

Whether it had been found out or not, Duval had 
taken care of himself. As soon as he had effected his | 
purpose. he took horse,and spared neither whip nor spur | 
ull he found himself im London. The loss of the mo-| 
ney was discovered after his departure, and search was) 
made for it every where : 
found. 
that the devil had been permitted to take it away in order | 
to punish the old farmer, who was noted for his miserly 
covetousness. 


: ble 
Vhen the proclamation, already alluded to, was pro- | 


mulgated, Duval, being then well provided with money 
thought proper to decamp for France. He was not) 
here long ere he squandered all he possessed, and was 
compelled to resort to his old practices. It is recorded 
of himthat he assumed the character of alchymist, os- 
iensibly for the purpose of extracting gold from lead 
but in reality to squeeze it out efan avaricious Jesuit, 
confessor to the king of France. By putting some 
pieces of gold into the end of a stick, au Ithen stirring 
with this stick a crucible filled with meltinglead, Du- 
val contrived to exhibit the seeming transmutation of a 


but, of course it could not bo’. 
It was thereupon settled by common consent . 


CHARACTER. 
“To iaeiaaage tt airy TT 
MATHEWS, KEMBLF, AND MUSTAPTIA 
THE CAT. 
As everything relating to the late C“1aries Mathews 
is an object of public interest, we are heppy to have it 
now powerto present ovr readers with a portrait in 
character of that unrivalled comedian, aod witha 
scene in private life between him and his friend. Kem- 


‘Mr. Mathewsand Mr. Kemb!e had been dining to- 
gether at Mr. Charles Kemle’s hbuse. Mr. John 
Kemble had taken much wine, and when the party 
broke up, Mr. Mathews determined to accompany the 
tragedian to his own door. Giving kim his arm, there- 
fore, they proceeded slowly to Mr. Kemble’s house in 
Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. The tragedian 
was full of talk, and ‘very happy’ as it is called; and 
although the hour was late, his pressing invitation to 
his friend to enter the house with him induced my hus- 
band to obey. It was evident that the man who open- 





led the door was the only person who remained up in 
theestablishment. Mr. Kemble went into his library, 
by Mr. Mathews, and desired the attendant to bring a 
tray, at the same time, with great formality, introdu- 
cing him to the notice of his guest as the * gentleman 
‘who did him the honour to take care of his wine,’ &c. 
Tt was in vain that Mr. Mathews protested against fur- 
ther hospitality. Mr. Kemble was too much excited to 
have his spirit easily laid; and, surrounded as he was 
with books, he began a disquisition upon their authors 
above allhis ‘beloved Shakspeare;’ on whom he dis- 
coursed most eloquently, after taking a volume from 


portion of the lead into gold, by the melting of the par- 
ticles in the stick. By this means he insinuated himself 
into the Jesuit’s confidence; and the result was, that 
one day his reverence being alone with his philosophic 
triend, found himself suddenly bound and gagged, and 
had the satisfaction of seeing hisstrong-box rifled before 
his face, himsclf being all the while unable to utter a 
word ofremonstrance. 

This enabled Claude Duval toreturn to England, 
which, somehow or other, foreigners of his class have | 
always chosen as the favourite field of their exertions, | 
possibly from the patriotic wish to spare their Own ihe shelf, and devoutly kissing the binding. At 
countrymen. How long Duval flourished bis after jenoth the tray was brought in with wine, ‘wine and 
return to England, it is difficult to say, as the dates water &e.. and with itentered an enormous cat de- 
of the principal events of hislife have not been pre. | oorated witha ved colle undatel. The appearance 
served. He did not confine himself entirely to high- | of his favourite cat called forth its master’s most affec- 
way practice, but preyed uponthe world, in various tjonate notice, and many relations of its extraordinary 
other ways. Dressed elegantly after the fashion of a powers of understanding, its devoted attachment to its 
finished gallent of the time, he freqnented gaming-tables | master's person, &c. were detailed to Mr. Mathews 
and laid under contribution knights, and squires, and Mustaphe, Mr. Kemble declared, had sun ef tiaine 
lords of high degree, who litle dreamt of thetrue cha-' feeling of the best kind in his composition; he describ- 
racter of their compasion. Duval, was a most dexterous eq how he watched his return home, mourned his ab- 
cheat at cards—or, to speak in more measured lan-| gence, &c. and grew maudlin in its praise. The ani- 
guage ofsuch a man’s qualifications, he could slip a card mal seemed happy in its master’s presence: and looked 
beutifully. He was mightily given to betting, and laid) yy jn his face as it composedly lay down before him.— 
his wagers with such skill and prudence, thathe often’ Wy, Mathews mewed; Mr. Kemble, turning round at 
won large sums by the practice, and seldom lost small this sound, which he believed to proceed from the cat 
Gnes, ; ‘observed, ‘There, my dear Mathews, do you hear that? 

Phe law, which has no respect for persons, at length Now that creature knows all I say of him, and is 1e- 
laid its hands on this pelished highwayman, whom it plying to it.’ This amused my husband, and he re- 
had described in a thousand bills and proclamations.—, peated the experiment in all the varieties of feline in- 
ife was not taken while attacking the king's lieges but) tonation, mewing, purring, &c. Mr. Kemble, at‘last 
after having assaulted several pottles of wine. In plain’ said to him in his slow and measured tones. ‘Now 
innguage, he was arrested while drunk, at the Hole in| yoy don’t knaw what he means by that, but! do. Mus. ! 
the Wall tavern in Chandos Street. I['is capture ex-|Mus.!’ (on every reiteration of this affectionate dimi- 
cited a sensation proportioned to the repute he had putive, raising his voice to its most tragic expression 
yained in life. After being arraigned convicted, and of tenderness) ‘umph! My dear sir, that creature knows 
condemned, while he lay awaiting hisdoom in Newgate, that it isbevond my usual time ofsitting up, and he’s 
he was visited by many ladies, among whom were sev- | uneasy! Mus.! Mus. !'—but Mus. was sleepy and 
eral of rank, all anxious to see the man who, in his law-) jnattentive, and his master resamed his criticisms up- 
less courses, ever preserved a degree of romantic and on the different readings of Shakspeare, talked also of 
most unwonted courtesy tothose of their sex.— Lope de Vega, and was again interrupted by a mew, as 
‘There retsted on him, besides, we believe, no stain of he believed. from the dissatisfied Mus. ‘What,’ asked 
blood, though, from the iife he had led, this would he) his fond master, looking down upon him, ‘what is it 
difficult to determine. The life of Duval was interce-| you desire, my good friend!’ (Mus., alias Mathews, 
deded for, but in vain. On the 21st of January 1669- | mewed once more, in a more supplicatieg and move 
70, when he had barely reached the age of twenty ‘touching tone.) ‘Well, well! 1 understaud you: you 
seven, he was executed at"T'yburn. His youth, come-| want to go to bed. Well, suppose I must indulge 
liness, nd extraordinary character, in which a vein of you.’ Here Mr. Kemble deliberately arose, put down 
good ran through the bad, caused tears it is said, to dim | his book upon the table, with his face open at the 
many gentle eyes, when he suffered at the fatal tree. | page to which he had referred, took a measured pinch 
Thanks to an improved moral of society, and thanks! of snuff, and tottered to the door, which he with diffi- 
to an improved system of police, the race of Duvals are | eulty opened, He then awaited Mustapha’s exit; but 
now extinct in the land, never, itis hoped tobe revived. | Mustapha having no voice in the affair. preferred _re- 
a : Ss maining were he was;and his master kindly reproached 

Importantto Farmers. A farmerof Long Island, him with being a ‘li/tle capricious in first asking to go, 
writes that the half breed Durham cattle are better| and then preferring to stay." With a smile and look 





suited to bear the extremes of heat and cold which 
they will be exposed to in this climate, than the pure 


at my husband of the gentlest indulgence towards his 
favourite’s humeur, he tottered back again to his chair, 


Durham, as their skins are thicker, and their coats clo- | resumed his declamatory observations upon the rela- 
ser and longer than the pure breed. The milking) tive powers of dramatic writers, and their essential re- 
qualities of the heifers bred in this way are almost be-| quisites, till the troublesome Mustapha again renewed 
yond belief some of them milking forty, and even fifty/his mewing selicitations. Mr. Kemble once more 
quarts a day, of rich fine milk. stopped, and looking again at the imaginary cause of his 


interruption, with philosophic patience, asked, ‘well, 
Mus. what would youhave?’ Then after another 
pause, turning to his guest, said; ‘Now, my dear Ma- 
thews, you are fond of animals, and ought to know this 
one; he’s a perfect characterfor youto study. Now, 
sir, thatcat knows that I shail be ill to-morrow, and 
he’s ubeasy at my sitting up.’ Then henevolently 
looking at the cat, added—Umph!—my dear Mus. + 
must beg your indulgence, my good friend; [ really 
can-not goto bed yet.’ Mus whined his reply, and his 
master declared that the cat asked to be allowed to go 
away. On the door being a second time opened, afte: 
similar exertion, on Mr. Kemble’s part to effect this 
courtesy, and several grave chirpings in order to entice 
Mus. fromthe fireplace, the animal at length le(tthe 
room. Mr. Kemble then returned, as before, to his 
seat, drank another glass of wine and water, and, just 
ashe waa comfortably re-established, the incorrigible 
Mus. was heard in the passage again, in loud lament, 
and importun.te cemand for re-admittance, *Umph!’ 
said Mr. Kembie, with another pinch of snuffi—now 
that animal, sir, is not happy, after all, away from me. 
(Mus. was louder than ever at this moment.) * Why 
what ails the creature? Surely, there is more in this 
than we dream of, Mathews. You, who have studied 
such beings, oughtto be ableto explain.” Poor Mus. 
made another pathetic appeal for re-adntission, and bis 
masters’s heart was not made ofthat. Mr. Kembic 
apologized to his guest for these repeated interruptione, 
and managed once more to make his way to the door. 
After opening it, and waiting a minute for tie re-en- 
trance of his favourite, but notseeing it, he smned at 
my husband with the same indulgent expression as be 
fore, and remarked, ‘Now, would you believe it, Ma 
thews. that extraordinary animal was affronted at not 
being let in again on his first appeal—and_ now it is his 
humour not to come at all! Mus.!—Mustapha !|— 
Mus.!’ Butasno Mus. appeared, the door was closed 
with the same deliberation, and Mr. Kemble once more 
contrived to regain his chair, and recommenced his 
comments, quite unobservant of the almost hysterical 
fit of laughter to which my husband was by this time 
reduced, at the -imposition he had so successfully, 
though in the first place so unintentionally, practised 
upon the credulity of his grave and unsuspecting 
friend. Butitdidnot end here; for Mr. Mathews 
reiterated his imitations; and Mr. Kemble again re 
marked upon his favourite’s peculiarities of temper, &c. 
—aguain went to the door—again returned, till even Ma. 
‘Midnight (as some (riends of ours christened Mr. Ma- 
thews, from his love of late hours) felt it time to retire, 
and leave Mr. Kemble, which he did as he saw him fall 
asleep in the act of representing his idea ofthe scene of 
the sick king in Henry 1V.—with his pocket handkes 
chief spread over his head asa substitute for the cha 
racteristic drapery of the dying monarch.”* 





* From the forthcoming conclusion to the “Memoirs 
of Charles Mathews,”’by Mrs. Mathews. 





ODDS ANDENDS. 

There is no vice so pitiful, so contemptible as that 
of lying He who permits himselfto tell a lie once, 
finds it much easier to do ita second and third time 
till at length it becomes habitual; he tells lies without 
attending to it, and traths without the world’s delieve- 
ing him. 

There is nothing like keeping up one's dignity.— 
An Ohio editor, in speaking of the river, says it has got 
so low that it is beneath his notice. 

“ Why did Adam bite the apple?” asked a county 
schoolmaster of his pupil. Because he had no knife,’ 
said the boy. 

A young lady, engaged as Pon in atamily up town 
is so extremely modest that she dressed the legs of a 
chicken in pantalettes, and put chemisette over the 
breast, before sendingit tothe table, 

Aneditor apologizes for the lack of editorial matter 
by saying that he carried several good and interesting 
articles to a wedding in his hat, and the girls coaxed 
them all out of him to wrap up bride’s cake in! That’ 
the last excuse we have heard. 

An Irishman advertised a newly invented washiog 
machine in these words :—“Every man his own washer- 
woman.” 

Richness of dress contributes nothing to a man 
of sense, but rather makes his sense, inquired Into. 
The more the body is set off, the mind appears the tesa, 


























MISCELLANY. 
' HAMILTON AND BURR. 
(CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 93.) 
xo. 9. 
Sir, 26th June, 1804. 
I have communicated the letter which you did me 





the honor to write to me of this date to gen. Hamilton. 


The expectations now disclosed on the part of col. Burr, | honor is impeached or assailed; and without sensation | cause. 


AMERICAN MASONIC REGISTER AND LITERARY COMPANION. 


quest; as he believed it rather the offspring of false|tion. Whether they are openly or in whispers they 
pride or reflection, and as he felt the utmost reluc-| have a form and shape, and might be specified. < 
tance to proceed to extremities while any other hope; It the alternative alluded to in the close of the letter 
remained, his request was repeated in terms more elie definitively tendered, it must be accepted ; the time, 
plicit. The replies and propositions onthe part of|place and manner, to be afterwards regulated. | 
Gen. H. have in Col. B.'s opinion been constantly in| should not think it right in the midst of a circuit court 
substance the same, to withdraw my services from those who may have 

Col. B. disavows all motives of predetermined hos- | confided important interests to me, and expose them to 
tility, charged by which he thinks insult added to inju-|the embarrasment of seeking other counsel, who mas 
ry. He feels asa gentlemin should feel when his;not have time to be sufficiently instrueted in their 
[ shall also want a little time to make some ar- 


appear tohim to have greatly extended the original) of hostility or wishes of revenge, he is determined to jrangements respecting my own affairs. 


ground of enquiry, and instead of presenting a particu-| yindicate that honor at such hazard as the nature of the | 
lar and definitive case fur explanation, seem to aim at| case demands. 
nothing less than an inquisition into his most confiden- | 


tial conversations, as wel! as others, through the whole | 
period of his acquaintance with Col, Burr. 

While he was prepared to meet the particular case | 
fairly and fully, he thinks it ina imissible that he should | 
be expected to answer at large as to every thing that) 
he may-possible have said in relation to the character) 
of Col. Burr at any time or upon any occasion.—| 
Though he is not conscious that any charges which 
are in circulation to the prejudice of Col. Burr have 
originated with him, exee ptone which may have been 
so considered, and which has long since been fully ex- 
plained between Col. Burr and hiunself—yet he cannot 
consent to be questioned generally as to any rumors 
which may be afloat derogatory to the character of Col. 
Burr without specification of the several ramors, many 
of them probably unknown to him. [le does not, 
however mean to authorise any conclusion as to the 
real nature of his conduct towards Col. Burr by his 
declining so leose and vague a basis of explanation, 
and he disavows, any unwillingness to come to asatis- 
factory, provided it be an honorable, accommodation. 
His objection is, the very indefinite ground which Col. 
Burr has assumed, in which he is sorry to be able to 
discern nothing short of predetermined hostility. Pre- 
suming, therefore, that it will be adhered to, he has 
instructed me to receive the messaye which you have 
it in charge to deliver. Forthis purpose! shall be at 


The following paper, inthe hand writing of Gen. 

The length to which this correspondence has ex- | H., was enclosed with his will aud some other papers in 
tended. only tending to prove that the satisfactory re-|a packet addressed to one of his executors, which was 
dress earnestly desired cannot be obtained, he deems ‘of course not to have been delivered but in case of the 
it useless to offer any proposition except the simple| melancholy event that has happened. As _ it contains 
message which I shall now have the honor to deli-|his motives and reflections on the canse that have led 
ver. j to this fatal catastrophe, it is deemed proper to commn- 

I have the honor to be, juicate itto the public. 
Your obedient servant. } No. 12. 
W.P. VAN NESS, | Onmy expected interview with Col. B., I think it 
Wednesday, June 27th, 1804. | proper to make some remarks, explanatory of my con- 
= duct, motives and views. 

With this letter a message was received, such as|_ I was certainly desirous of avoiding this interview, 
wasto he expected, containing an invitation, which was for the most cogent reasons. 
accepted, and Mr. P. informed Mr. V. N. thathe, 1. My religious and moral principles are strongly 
should hear from him the uext day as to further parti- | opposed tothe practice of duetling, and it would ever 
culars. give me pain to be obliged to shed the blood of a fellow 

This letter was delivered to Gen. Bi. on the same;creature in a private combat forbidden by tho 
evening, and a very short conversation ensued hetween | laws. 
him aod Mr. P. who was to call on him early the next; 2. My wife and children are extremely dear to me, 
morning for afurther conference. When he did so,|and my life is of the utmost importance to them, in va- 
Gen. H. said he had not understood whether the mes- | rious views. 
sage and answer were definitively concluded, or whe-| 3. [ feel a sense of obligation towards my creditors, 
ther another meeting was to take place for that pur-|who in case of accident to me, by the forced sale of 
pose between Mr. P. and Mr. V. N. Under the lat-| my property, may be in some degree sufferers. I did 
ter impression, and as the last letter contained matter; not think myselfat liberty, as a man of probity, lightly 
that naturally led to animadversion. he gave Mr. P. a|to expose them to this hazard. 
paper of remarks, in his own hand writing, tobe com-| 4. Lam consciousof no ill will to Col. B. distinct 
municated to Mr. V.N. ifthe state of the affair ren-| from political opposition, which, as Itrust, has pro- 


home and at yonr command, to-morrow morning, from} dered it proper. 


9 to 10 o'clock. 
I have the honor to be, respectfully, 
Your obedient servant. 
N. PENDLETON. 
no. 10). 

Sir, 

The letter which I had the honor to receive from 
you, under date of yesterday, states that among other 
things, that in Gen. H.’s opinion Col. B. has takena 
very indefinite ground, in which he evinces nothing 
short of predetermined hostility, and that Gen. Hamil- 
ton thinks it inadmissible that the enquiry should ex- 
tend to his confidential as wellas other conversations. 
In this Col. Burr can only reply, that secret whispers 
traducing his fame and impeaching his honor are, at 
least, equatly injurious with slanders publicly uttered ; 
that Gen. H. had, at no time, and in no place, a right 
togise any such injurious expressions; and that the 
partial negative he is disposed to give, with the reser- 
vations he wishes to make, ae proofs that he has done 
the injury specified. 

Col Burr’s request was, in the first instance, pro- 
posed in a form the most simple, in order that Gen. H. 
might give to the affair that course to which he might 
be induced by his temper and his knowledge of facts, 
Col. Burr trusted with confidence that from the frank- 
nesg ofa soldier and the candor of a gentlemen he | 
might expectan ingennons declaration. That if, as 
he had reason to believe, Gen. H. had used expres- 
sjgus derogatory to his honor, he would have had the 
magnanimity to retract them; and that if from his lan- 

Mage injurious inferences had been improperly drawn, 


In the farther interview with Mr. V. N. that day, 
after explaining the causes which had induced Geu. 
H. to sappose that the state of the affair did not render 


ceeded from pure and upright motives. 

Lastly, [shall hazard mach and ean possibly gain 
nothing by the issue ofthe interview. 

But it was, as I conceive, impossible for me to avoid 





é would have perceived the propriety of correcting 


yors which might have been thna widely diffused.—| 


h these impressions, Col. B. was greatly sm prised 
at receiving a letter which he con 
M # Manner not altogether decorousa. In one ex- 


it improper, he offered this paper to Mr. V.N. buthe it. ‘There were intrinsic difficulties inthe thing, and 
declined receiving it, alledging that he considered the , artificial embarrasments, from the manner of proceed- 
correspondence as closed by the acceptance of the |ing on the part of Col. B. 
message that he had delivered. Intrinsic, because it is not to be denied that my ani- 
Mr. P. informed Mr. V. N. of the inducements | madversion on the political principles, character and 
mentioned by Gen. H. in those remarks forthe post-|views of Col. B. have been extremely severe, and on 
poning the meeting until the close of the circuit, and ‘different occasions I in common with many others, 
as this was uncertain Mr. P. was to lethim know when have made very unfavorable criticisms on particular 
it would be convenient. ‘instances of the private conduct of that gentle- 
On Friday, the 6th of July, the circuit being closed, | man. 
Mr. P. gave this information, and that Gen. Hamilton| In proportion as these impressions were entertained 
wouid be ready at any time after the Sunday following. with sincerity, and uttered with motives and for purpo- 
On Monday the particulars were arranged, and the ses which might appear to me commendable, would be 
public are but too well acquainted with the re-,the difficulty (until they could he removed by evidence 
sult. of their being erroneous) of explanation or apology.— 
ons The disavowal required ofme by Col. B. ina general 
The paper above alluded to is as follows : and indefinite form, was out of my power, if it had re- 
no. ll. ally been proper for me to submit to be so questioned ; 
Remarks on the letter of June 27th, 1804. |but I was sincerely of opinion that thiscould not be, 
Whether the observations on this letter are designed ,and in this opinion | was confirmed by that of avery 
merely to justify the result which is indicated in the | moderate and judicious friend whom | consulted. Be- 
close of the letter, or may be intended to give an open- sides that Col. Burr. appeared to me to assume, inthe 
ing for rendering any thing explicit which may have first instance, a tune unnecessarily peremptory antl 
heen deemed vague, heretotore, can only be jndged of | menacing, and in the second positively offensive. Yet 
by the sequel. At any rate it appears to me_necessa-|I wished, as far as might be practicable, to leave a door 
ry not to be misunderstood. Mr. Pendleton is there-| open to accommodation. ‘This, I think, will be infer- 
fore authorised to say that in the course of the present red from the written communications made by me and 
discussion, written or verbal, there has been no inten- | by my direction, and would be confirmed by the con. 
tion to evade, or defy or insult, but a sincere disposi- | versations between Mr. V. . and myself which’ arose 
tion to avoid extremeties if iteould be done with pro-|out of the subject. ae 
priety. With this view Gen. H. has been ready to en-| I am not sure whether, under all these circumstan- 
ter into a frank and free explanation on any and every ees, 1 did not go further in the attempt to accommo- 
object of a specific nature; but not to answer a general date than a punetilious deliexey will justify. If 





, sidered as evasive, and abstract inquiry, embracing a petiod tov long for so, 1 hope the motives I nave stated will exeuse 
Bec 


tation, however, he was wholly deceived, for the | 


glose of Gen. Hamilion’s Jetter contained an intimation 
that if Col. Burr should distixe his refusalto acknewl- 
e or deny he was ready to meet the 


ode 
ae Col B. deemed a sort of defiance 


of an imme 


any accurate recollection, and exposing him to nn-| the. 
pleasant criticisms from, or unpleasant discussions| It is not my design, by what I have said, to inflict 


with any and every person, who may have understood |any odium on the cenduct of Col. B. in this ease.— 


: as 
consequence. | he could answer in a manner the most satisfactory to| which bore very hard apon him; and it is probable that 


him inan anfavorable sense. This (admitting that; He doubtless has heard of animadversions of mine 


» and Id | Col. em i issi im princi anied wi . 
folt justified in making» one vnd ~wonld Col. Burr) he should deem inadmissible, in pag as usual, they were accompanied with sume falsehoods 


diate e. 


But as the communication contained 


Something concerning the indefinitenesg of the re-| 


and in precedent, and humiliating in practice. He may have supposed himself undera necessity of 
this, therefore, he can never submit. Frequent allu-|acting as bre has done. I hope the grounds of his pro- 
sion has been made to slanders said to be in circula- lceeding are such as ought to satisfy his own cog, 





- 




















ecience. 

I trust, at the same time, that the world will dome 

“ye justice to believe that [ Lave not censurred him on 

ght grounds, nor from unworthy inducements. 1 
S enioly have had strong reasons for what I may have 
«id, though it is possible that | may have been influ- 
snced by misconstraction or misinformation. It is al- 
ao my ardent wish that { may have been more mista- 
ken than I think I have been, and that he, in his fu- 
ture conduct may show himself worthy ofail confidence 
ail esteem, and prove an ornameutand blessing tothe 
counuy. 

As well because tt is possible that | may have injar- 
ed Col. B. however convinced myself that my opinions 
and declarations have been well founded, as from my 
veveral principles aud temper in similar alfairs—I have 
resolved, if our interview be conducted in the usual 
naaner, t reserve and throw away my first fire, and J 
have thought even of reserving my second fire, and thus 
giving a double opportunity to Col. B. to pause and to 
reflect. ; ; 

lt is not, however, my intention to enter into any 
explanations on the groand. Apology, frou princi- 
ple. Ihope, rather than pride, isout of the ques- 
tion. 

To those who, with me, abhorring the practice of 
duelling, may think that I ought on no account to have 
added to the number of bad examples, | answer that ty 
relative situation, as well public as private, enforcing 
all the considerations which constitute what men of the 
world, deneminate honer, imposed on me (as I thought) 
a peculiar necessity not to decline the call. The abil 
ity to be in future useful, whether in resisting mischief 
or effecting good, in those crisis of our public affairs 
which seem likelyto happen, would probably be in- 
separable from a conformity with public prejudice in 
this particular. 

A. H. 





The occurrences of that interview will appear from 
the following statement, No. 13, which has been drawn 
up and mutually agreed on by the seconds of the par- 
ties. 

no. 13. 

Col. Burr arrived first onthe ground, as had been 
previously agreed; when Gen. H. arrived, the parties 
exchanged salutations, and the seconds proceeded to 
maketheir arrangements. They measured the dis- 
tance, ten fall paces, and cast lots for the choice of po 
sition, and also to determine by whom the word should 
be given, both of which fell to the second of general H. 
They then proceeded to Icad the pistols ineach others 
presence, after which the parties took their stations. — 
The gentleman who was to give the werd, then ex- 
plained to the parties the rales which wereto govern 
them in firing, which were as follows: ‘The parties be- 
ing placed in their stations, the second who gives the 
word shall ask them whether they are ready; answered 
in the affirmative, he shail say “present,” after this the 
parties shall present and fire when they please. If one 
fires before the other, the opposite second shall say, 
one, two, three, fire—and he shall then fire or loose his 
fire.” He then asked if they were prepared, being an- 
swered in the affirmative, he gave the word present, as 
had been agreed on, and both parties presented and 
fired in succession, the intervening time is not expres 
sed, as the seconds do not precisely agree on that point. 
The fire of Col. Burrtook effect,and Gen. H, almost 
instantly fell. Col. B. then advanced towards Gen. H. 
with a manner and gesture that appeared to Gen. Ha- 
milton’s friend to be expressive of regret, but without 
speaking turned about and withdrew, being urged 
from the field by his friend, as has been frequently sta- 
ted, with aview to prevent hisbeing recognised by the 
s irgeon and bargemen who were then approaching.— 
No further communication took place between the 
evincipals, and the barge that carried Col. Burr imme- 
diately returzed to the city. We conceive it proper 
to add that the conduct of the parties in this inter- 
view was perfectly proper as suited the occasion. 

{The General's pistol was discharged inadvertently, 
in consequence of the shock he received from his an- 
tagonist’s fire. } 





FASCINATIONS OF THE SNAKE. 
Tue following interesting anecdotes are from Dr. 
Bird's “Peter Pilgrim.” | 
Walking (says Dr. Todd of Vermont) ina field in 








Connecticut, near a small of walnut trees I saw 
a sparrow circling in the air, just in the margin of the 
wood, and making dreadful moans of distress. Imme- 
diately the former circumstances occurred (he had seen 
an instance of charming in his boyhood, but had been 
frightened away by the charmer,) and I approached 
with eaution within twenty feet ofa black snake, about 
seven feet long, having a white throat, and of the kind 
which the people call ranaersor choaking. snakes.— 
The snake lay stretched out im astill pasture. I view- 
ed him and the bird near halfan hour. 
every turn in its flight descended nearer the object 


bird flew off a few feet, quickly returned. 


bird, until it could no longer fly. The bird would 
hop up te the snake and from him, uotil it had not a 
feather left, except on its wings and head. The snake 
now killed it by breaking its neck, by an amazing sud- 
den motion; he did not devour it, but east it a little off, 
and continued his station. Now the tragedy was to 
be again repeated; for another bird of the same kind, 


j which had shown signs of distress during the first tra- 


gedy, was fascinated to the jaws of the monster, in the 
same circling mauner asthe former, and suffered the 
loss of some feathers. With indignation I attacked 
the hated reptile, but he escaped me. The living bird 
was liberated from his fangs. The dead one | picked 
up and showed to my friends, destitute of feathers as 
before mentioned. 

The following is a story authenticated by Samuel 
Beach a naturalist, of two boys in New Jersey who, 
being in the woods looking for cattle, lighted by chance 
upos a large black snake, upon which one of them an 
inquisitive imp, immediately resolved to ascertain by 
axperiment whether the snake so celebrated for its pow- 
ers, could charm or fascinate him; he requested his 
companion to take up a stick and keep a good eye on 
the snake, to prevent evil consequences while he made 
a trial of its powers. This, says Mr. Beach, the other 
agreed to do, when the first advanced a few steps near- 
er the snake and made a stand, looking steadily at him. 
When the snake observed him in that situation, he 
raised his head witha quick motien, and the lad says 
that at that moment there appeared something to flash 
in his eyes which he could compare to nothinmore like 
than the rays of light thrown froma glass or mirror 
when turned in the sunshine: he said it dazzled his eyes 
at the same time the colors appeared very beautiful, 
and were in large rings circles or rolls, and it seemed 
to be dark to him every where else, and his head began 
to be dizay, much like being over swiftrunning water. 
He then says he thought he would go from the snake, 
and as it was dark every where but in the circles, he was 
fearful of treading any where else; and as they still 
grew lessin circumference, he could not see where to 
step; but as the dizziness in his head still increased, 
and he tried to call his comrade for help, but he could 
not speak ; it then appeared to himasthongh he was 
in a vortex or whirlpool, and thatevery turn brought 
him nearer to the center. His comrade, who had im- 
patiently waited, observing him move forward to the 
right and left and at every turn approach the snake, 
making a strange groaning noise, not unlike a person 
in the night-mare, could stand still ne longer, but im- 
mediately ran and killed the snake’ which was of the 
largest size. He that hadbeen charmed was much 
terrified and in a tremor, his shirt was ina few mo- 
ments wet with sweat, he complained much of a 
dizziness in his head, attended with great pain, and 
appeared ina melancholy, stupid situation for some 
days. 

Another account is given on the authority of Col. 
Coghorn, of Rutland, Va. and relatesto two men o 
Salisbury, Conn. named Baker and Nichols. Going 
towards the Meeting House in the place, they discover- 
ed a large rattlesnake in a plain piece of open land.— 
The snake lay coiled up ina posture of defence. To 
attack him with safety they procured a long slender 
pole or switch with which they could reach him with- 
out being in any danger from his motions. As the 
snake could not escape, they diverted themselves by 
irritating him with their pole without giving him any 
considerable wound. They had carried on their busi- 
vess some time, the snake had repeatedly attempted to 
spring upon them from his coils and to escape by run- 
ning and discovered uncommon appearances of rage 
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and disappointment. Being prevented im all his at- 
tempts to escape from or bite his opponents, he sud- 
denly stretched himself ut his full length, and fixed his 
eyes on the man who was tickling him with the end 
ofthe pole. The snake lay perfectly still, and Mr 
Nichols kept on the same motion with his switch. When 
this scene had continued for a short time, Mr. Nichols 
seemed to incline his body more and mere towards the 
snake, and began to move towards him in a very slow 





and irregular manner. Baker, who stood looking on 


The bird, in| noticed thess appearances, and called Nichols to desist 


of | busi r ail 
its terror, until it approached the mouth of the serpent. co ne an emenit Cotenbe. 


The suake, by a quick motion of its head, seized the| 
bird by the feathers. and plucked eut several. The| 
The snake} 
custinued to pluck the feathers at every flight of the! 


‘ me He took no 
notice of these admonitions, but appeared to have his 


whole attention fixed onthe snake. He was observed 
to be gradually moving towards him, to have a pale as- 
pect, and to be in a profuse sweat. Alarmed at the 
prospect, Baker took him by the shoulders, gave him 
a violent shake, and pulled him away by force, and in 
|quired what was the matter. Mr. Nichols, forced from 
ithe scene, made an uncommon mournful noise of dis- 
| tress, appeared to be uncommonly and universally 
jaffected, and in a few minutes replied to the inquiries 
that he did not know what ailed him, that he could not 
tell how he felt, that he never feltso before, that he 
did uet know what was the matterwith him, but. telt 
unwell. 5 

A third case is the fascination ofa lady of Lansing- 
burg, on the North River, vouched for by Mr. Wat- 
kins, a minister of the gospel, whom she informed of 
the adventure. The spell was in this case relieved by 
a passer-by; whenthe disenchanted lady iamediately 
felt as though she had been among poisonous herbs, 
itching, &c. which issued in a long fit ofsickness, which 
her physician ascribed to the fascination ofthe snake; 
and she had not recovered, says the reverend narrator, 
when I saw her. 

Another case still more interesting:—When I was 
a boy about 13 years old, (says Mr. Willard) my father 
sent me into a field to mow some briars. I had not 
long been empleyed when I discovered a large rattle- 
snake, and looked around for something to kill him; 
but not readily discovering a weapon, my curiosity led 
me to view him. He hadcoiled up, with his tail 
erect, and making the usual singing noise with his rat- 
tles. [had viewed him buta short time, when the 
most vivid and lively colors the imagination can paint, 
and far beyond the powers of the pencil to imitate, 
among which yellow was the most predomitant, and the 
whole drawn into a bewitching variety of gay and plea- 
sing forms, were presented to my eyes; at the same 
time my ears were enchanted with the most rapturous 
strains of masic, wild, lively, complicated and harmo- 
nious, in the highest degree melodious, captivating 
and enchanting, far beyond any thing Lever heard be- 
fore or since, and indeed far exceeding what my im- 
agination in any other situation could have conceived. 
I felt myself irresistibly drawn towards the hated rep- 
tile; and as! had been used to seeing and killing rat- 
tlesnakes, and my senses were absorbed by the gay 
vision and rapturous music. I was not for some time 
apprehensive of much danger; but suddenly recol- 
lecting what I had heard the Indians relate; (but what 
I had never before believed) of the fascinating power 
of those serpents, Lturned with horrorfrom the dan- 
gerous scene; but it was not without the most violent 
efforts that 1 was able to extricate myself. All the ex- 
ertions I could make with my whole strength were 
hardly sufficient to carry me from the scene of horrid, 
yet pleasing enchantment; and while | forcibly drag- 
ged on my body, my head seemed irresistibly drawn to 
the enchanter by an invisible power, and I fully believe 
that in a few minutes more it would have been wholly 
}out of my power to make an exertion sufficient to get 
away. The latter part of the scene I was extremely 
| frightened, and ran as fast as possible towards home, 
i my fright increasing with my speed. ‘The first person 
|] saw was my uncle, who discovering my fright, ran to 
meet me, and asked the occasion of it I told him | had 
been frightened by a rattlesnake, but was in too greata 
perturberation to relate the whole. He rallied me for 
my pusillanimity, took me by the hand, and we went to 
the place where the snake was stilllying, but was soon 
dispatched by my uncle. 








Comparison of Speed. A French selenite journal 
states thatthe ordinary rate is, per second, of a man 
walking 4 feet; of agood horse, in harness, 12; of a 
‘reindeer, in a sledge, on the ice, 26; of an English race 





‘horse 43; of a hare 88; of a good sailing ship 14; of thh 
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wind, 82;of a twenty four pounder cannon ball 1300; 
of the air, which, so divided, returns into space 1,300. 


A HIGHWAY MAN’S GRAVE. 

As the train of vehicles on the London and Bir- 
mingham railway passes over Box-Moer, the  pas- 
sengers have a transient glance ofa solitary grave on 
the adjacent heath. This is the place of burial of 
Snook, ahighwayman, who. under a proper system 
of penal discipline, might have been reclaimed to the 
paths of rectitude. The following notice of Snook 
occurs ina book called Railroadiania, lately pub- 
lished:— 

“About the year 1800, during the period of the for- 
mation of the canal over Box-Moor, arobbery of the 
mail bags was effected one night, by a man named 
Snook, which created a great sensation at the time, 
from the fact of Snook being afterwards executed near 
the spot of the robbery, which is now marked by a 
mound of earth opposite the farm-house at the west- 
ernend of the moor. ‘The mail bags were in those 
days carried by horse, and on the night in question the 
man who had them in charge was stopped by a_ rob- 
ber and compelled to carry the bags toa solitary spot, 
and then told ‘to go about his business.’ The next 
morning the bags were foun] with part of their con- 
tents, in a field. by some labourers in the employ of a 
respectable farmer named Pope. Information was 
immediately given tothe postmaster of the district, 
Mr. Page of the King’s Arms, Berkhampstead, who 
forthwith proceeded to the Post Office, in London, 
where he delivered what had been found to Mr. 
Freeling (the late Sir Francis Freeling), and for 
the time all clue to the perpretator of the robbery was 
los'. 

It afterwards transpired that the name of the cul- 





prit was Snook. He obtained by this adventure a 
large booty, having from one letter alone abstracted | 
property to the amount of five hundred pounds. With 
this he hastened to ‘London, the needy villain’s gen- 
eral home,’ and took up his abode inthe borough of 
Southwark. There one of those incautious acts which | 
commonly foilow or accompany crime, had nearly be 

trayed him into the hands of justice. Hesent a ser 

vant from the house where he resided, to purchase a 
piece of cloth for a coat, and gave herwhat she under- 
stood was a five pound note. When thisas such was 
presented in payment for the cloth, the tradesman said 
there must be some mistake, as what she had tendered. 
instead of being a five, was a tify-pound note. The 
female returned to Mr. Snook, who upon this thought 
it advisable instantly to decainp, and he then directed 
his steps to Hungerford in Wiltshire, which was his 
native place. Here he for sometime eluded pursuit, 
though the most active exertions were made by the po 

lice to discover his retreat, and a reward of three hun- 
dred pounds was offered for his apprehension. He 
was at length taken, in consequence of being recog- 
nised by a pos‘-oy who had formerly been his school 
fellow. Carried to Hertford, he was put on his trial, 
and found guilty. Asevere example was thought ne- 
cessary, and he was ordered to dic. Instructions were 
then given to Mr. Page, whow is high constable o' 
the district, as well as postmaster, to select a place 
for his execution, as near as possible to the scene of his 
crime,so as not to give annoyancetothe ne ghhor!t od, 
and it was intended that he should be hung in irons 

but this being petitioned against by these who resided 
on or near Box-Moor, the design was abandoned.— 
The criminal conducted himself with great fortitude. 
He proposed to one whom he bad formerly known. to 
give him his wateh, on condition that he should take 
away his remains! but the party applied to, unwilling 
to have attention fixed on him as the friend of such a 
character, declined the offer. It was in consequence 
determined that he should be buried under the vallows. 
The place already described having been fixed upon 
for the closing scene, on the day of execution he was 
brought trom Herteford in a post-chaise; and the ap 

paratus of death, also brought from Herteford, having 
been previously erected, he was placed in acart, and 
launched into eternity. After the corpse was cut down 
it was then asked ifany one would give hima coflin.— 
Nobody came forward, and the hangman having stated 
that the clothes of the dead man were vow his pro- 
perty, proceeded to strip the body for interment. His 
garments having been removed, with the exception of 
the lower part ofhjs dregs, the executioner was about 





to seize also on them, when Mr. Page interfered, and 
insisted thatsome regard should be had to decency, 
and that these should not be taken from the defunct 
malefactor. A hole was then dug beneath the fatal 
tree,on which he had suffered, and a truss of straw 
having been procured, half of it was thrown into the 
grave, and the corpse being placed on it, the other hal! 
was thrown on the body, and the earth was without 
further ceremony filled in. But the people in ‘the 
neighboring town of Hemel Hempstead, hurt at the 
manner in which a wretched fellow-creature hal thus 
been entombed, subscribed to purchase a coffin, which 
on the following day they carried to the place where 
the miserable robber had paid the last penal'y of the 
law, re-opened the grave, and deposited the lifeless 
form in the coffin so compassienately subseribed 
for, and the earth was again immediately closed over 
him.” 
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ALBANY, SATURDAY, NOV. 30, 1859. 

((7-Those Brethren who subscribed the prospectus 
for the Masonic Register, by me circulated, and who 
have not paid for the same to me,or Br. Mix, will 
oblige me much by sending the sameto Br. L. G. 
Hoffman, by mal. The Post Masters, are authorised 
tosend such money free of postage. 

BLANCHARD POWERS. 


Bennington, Nov. 19, 1839. 


Forrian.—The British Queenarrived in New York 
last Saturday, having left Portsmouth, Nov. 4. She 
brings 180 passengers. The news by her, is in all 
respects favorable. The suspension of specie payments 
by the U. S. Bank, had not reached there. The 
English had taken possession of Passages in Spain, but 
on remonstrance, had evacuated it. A crazy woman. 
had thrown a stone into the carriage of the king of 
France. Russian officers, arrested on the charge of 
conspiracy, in June last, had made their escape. Lord 
Brougham narrowly escaped with his life, by the run- 
ning away of his horses. It created a strong sensation. 
The British armies have gained signal vietories in 
Afghaniotan, and Cabool, and that country is now re- 
duced under their power. The Russians have been 
defeated in Circassia. The loan on London for 
£300,000, had not been filled up beyond dispute—and 
a great controversy had broken out in the press respect- 
ing its character. The negociation for the loan in 
Holland, had failed. The Liverpool, whose arrival is 
daily expected, brings out $350,000 in specie, part of 
which was intended for the U.S. Bank. The Duke of 
Bedford isdead. The misunderstandings of Bulwer, 
the novelist, and his lady, have found their way into the 
newspapers. She appears under her own signature, 
and the papers ungallantly say, that she exhibits some 
jealousy, anda good deal of termagency. 

Sheridan Knowles’ new play was to have been pro- 
duced on the 4th, and Ellen Tree was to have made 
her first appearance on the British stage, since her 
return from America. Mr. Wheaton, the agent of the 
U.S. at Prussia, has been successful in his mission to 
that country. The intelligence from Paris, givesa 
favorable account of the corn markets. The London 
Sun, in allusion to the Queen's marriage, says: Fly- 
ing romors begin to ripen into certainty as to the mer- 
riage of the Queen; and it seeems that Victoria will 
not, like the former maiden sovereign, be teazed with 
repeated applications from parliament to enter the ma- 
trimonial circle. Prinee Albert is a guest at the pa- 
lace, which is likely to be his home; and as our fair 
readers, at least, may be curious to know something of 
the form and bearing of the man who can win the 
hand of aQueen, we may add that he is described asa 
“fine, noble looking fellow, with blue eyes, hair and 
whiskers rather sandy, stature tall, of a cheerful dispo- 





_ s a ae. 
sition, not affected in his manners, and he speak 
English well, but with something of a foreign ae- 
cent.” 


Tar Sr. Jouns’ pav.—We cheerfully comply with 
the wishes of our brethren in Po’keepsie, by publish- 
ing their card. We shouldbe much rejoiced to be 
enabled to chronicle other cards cf the same nature. 
In our own city, it is intended torememberthe advent 
ofour patron Saint, in the same manner. Indeed, we 
have done so, forseveral years past. There are other 
reasons why the days of December and June, should 


soul,” which they are calenlated to call forth. The 
24th of June in particular, we are anxious to see ob- 
served. ‘Two or three celebrations of that day, pru- 
dently and properly managed, we believe, would havé 
the happy tendency of conce ntrating and bringing 
forth our strength. Will our brethren give it a 
thought. 

We shall be happy to publish the proceedings of our 
Brethren in Poughkeepsie, as well as elsewhere, ifthey 
will send them to us. 


IMPORT/NT TO PRINTERS.—We observed some time 
since a paragraph in several of our exchange papere 


4 stating that a postmaster was authorised by his instrue- 


tions, to remit money to the publisher ofa newspaper 
under his frank. Several of the post offices from whom 
we have received enclosures, do not appear to be aware 
of this fact, and to give it an official form, we address- 
ed a note to the Post Master General, on the subject. 
He very promptly sentus a printed circular of in- 
structions, fiom which we make the following ex- 
tract: 


publisher ofa newspaper, (8 pay the subscription of « 
third person, and FRANK the letter, if written by him- 
self.’ 

Our patrons will perceive, that any delicacy they 
may have had in burthening us with postage, is now 
entirely removed. 





The Courier des Estats Unis, a paper printed in 
New York, says, that “Chance has just put into our 
hands a judicial document, the most imposing and in- 
teresting to all Christians, that has ever been recorded 
in human annals, namely, the identical death warrant 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.” Weare free to admit that 
the discevery of such a document, would notonly be 
“interesting to all Christians,” but to the world at large. 
The learned editor would undoubtedly make his for- 
tune should he publisha second edition of Sinbad the 
Sailor, with his own notes. Locke’s learnedd iscoveries 
in the moon, bear no comparison to his own. 


Mobile has been visited by another destructive fire. 
On the Sth inst. the warehouse of Ellis and Green, 
took fire in consequence of the spontaneous combus- 
tion of some lime, and was consumed, with its con- 
tents. Loss $12,000. No insurance. 





To our Poetican Frrenps.—Quar carrier, wishes 
us to say, that he will stand in need of an address, for the 
coming New Year, and that he will give a volume of 
the Register, handsomely bound, when completed, to 
any of his friends, who will help him out of this difficul- 
ty. 

A Mr. Graham, is lecturing in this city at the Athene- 
um, on courtship and marriage. The most nataurad 
“lecturers” on this heart-throbbing science, are 


the parties themselves. Atleast we used to think 
so. 








To CorresponpenTs.—Seio is under consideration. 
We don't exactly like it, on tl e cursory glance,+e have 
been compelled to give it. 





be kept, independent of the ‘feast of reason aud flow of 


**A post master may enclose money ina letter to the - 
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The following paragraph, copie | from the New| Samuel Ward Esq. well known as one of the House At Stillwater, Oct. 27, by the same, Mr. Cady 
Yorker, affords a subject for some curious reflection, of Prime, Ward & King died at New York, on Wed- ae 24 — ot both of Stillwater. 
s. . 4 ' ’ 2 i oe ‘Vv. i . i 
By the laws of Georgia, to decoy, or secrete a slave is Tt oe He sith ee of health for some Rally, ion lies ws ue a an Village, Wachinn 
punished with the highest penalties. If then the cap_ |", 0Ut was suppo o enererwe ton co., N. Y. to Miss Ann, daughter of John Ward of 
tain and mate, have committed a felony, known to the ' 


We commence this week, the publication of the | TY; . 
laws, is or is not the Gov. of Maine bound by the _re- In Troy, on the 19th inst., by the Rev. W. F. 
ciprocal courtesy existing between the States, to give! assist the memory. 


Calender of Communications. Their publication will Walker, Mr. Oscar Hanks, to Miss Mary H. Grenell 
Wp such “felon tojustice * 3s not the violation of the 


We shall be happy toadd to the all of Troy. 
law in carrying offa slave, fromthe state of Georgia, | to us, if free of postage. 








to 











‘list as fast as the Secretaries of Lodges willsend them! At Jackson Hill, on Thursday evening, the 21st inst. 
|by Rev. Henry Slicer, Dr. Frederick B. Culver, of 
| Ken., to Miss Adela Kendall, second daughter of the 
Postmaster General. 


SS Ee 


entitled to as much consideration, and “reciprocal | a 

: 2 al . | Br. Hoffman.— 
courtesy,” from the state of Maine, as the secretion A few days since | met an acquantance who inform-|. At Schodack on the 11th inst., by the Rev. Mr. 
er countenance of ahorse-thief would be in Georgia, | 1 i ‘oa h , ne | Stimpson Mr. James W. Van Vechten to Miss Rachel 
were Maine the aggrieved party. The abstract ques- ™ oo . “at e had tanen three pgs in ee | ae Vandenburg, daugter of Henry Vandenburg, esq. 
tion, whether the holding of a slave is right or wrong [that be Bed ant ectented efedge for many.-yper, ne all of Schodack. 











has nothing todo withit. Both cases presume felony. | 


‘ | 
We are not well enough versed in Blackstone, to an- | 


swer the enquiry. 


The idea. ef a Georgia legislature passing a law to, 
imprison any man from Maine, who mav come within | 
her territory, as a “negro stealer,” whether innocent| 
or not, is preposterous, and too barbarous to be thought 
of. 
A Serious Matrer.—Some three or four years 
since, a slave escaped from Georgia ina Maine vessel 
by concealing himself secretly on board. Hesoon dis-| 
closed himself, and was landed in freedo.a when the| 
vessel reached her Northern port. On this state of 
ficts, the Governor of Georgia made a requisition on the 
Governor of Maine for the surreader of Kelleran and 
Philbrook, master and mate of the vessel, to be tried for 
a felony inabetting the escapeofa slave. Governor 
Kent refused tosurrender them: an] a second applica- 
tion to Gov. Fairfield has met with no better success. 
Hereupon,a bill is now before the Legislature of Geor- 
gia which enacts that whenever a citizen of Maine shall 
be found within the jurisdiction of Georgia, he shall be 
considered as being there for no other purpose than to 
steal negroes, and shallbe taken up, and upen proof 
that he isa e:tizen of Maine, shall be put into the peni- 
tentiary! Thereis very little doubt, we understand, 
that this bill will becomea law. 





Vue Usirep Stares Minr.—The following in- 
teresting statement of the operations of this establish- 
ment from the first formation of the government 
to the year 1837, is from the Metropolitan:— 

Summary of the whole coinage : 





Pieces coined. Value. 
Gold 4,716,325 $22,102,035 
Silver 115,421.762 46,739,183 
Copper 77,752,965 740,331 
Tetal, 197,891,052 $69,581,548 





Sleighing.—The Lewville Journal of Nov. 28 says 
that snow fell in this quarter, on Monday and ‘Tuesday 
to the depth of ten or twelve inches. It was preceded 
by a heavy fall of rain and sleet which laid a good 
foundation, and we consequently have very fine sleigh- 
ing. 

The New York Catholic Register, is the title of a 
very meat quarto publication, recently established 
in the city of New York, by Messrs Gallagher & Smith 


a $3, perannnm. Mr. John T. Gough, is the agent 
for it, in this city. 








The officers and Brethren of St. Simon, and St. 
Jude Lodge No. 72 of ancient York Masons, intend to 
celebrate the anniversary of St. John, by a supper on 
the 27th of Dec. 5839, at the house of Br. Josern 
Bracxsurn, in Channingville in the Town of Pough- 
keepsie, Dutchess co, Brethren and friends are re- 
#pectfully invited. 

Amenosr Forman, W. M. 
Josera Buackevurn, S. W. 
Henry Mitxar, J. Wi 
Rosert France, S. D. 
Tomas We.tanp, J. D. 


Joun M. Gortne, Seeretary. 
Nov. 30. 





did not think much of the institution—that he could) 
not fellowship with any institution—whether potitical 


? 


religious or masonic—who venerated so stronuously the 
evistence of a God.* In disgust I left him in the full 
belief that he imbibed the real sentiments of antima- 
sonry—disbelieving in a God, and turning aside from all 
,e intrinsic principles of Freemasonry. 

All who become innitiated into this ancient and hon- 
orable institution, know full well, that the first great 
principle of a Freemason,—always strenuously enjoin- 
ed upon the candidate, is the belief in the existence of 
a God—and never to desecrate his sacred name,—but 
to speak of him with that reverential awe which is due 
from the creature to the great and adorable Creator of 
his existence.—Thus, when we hear a man (once a 
freemason) unblushingly renounce the institution, as a 
bad one, and give such reasons, we can very readily 
come to the conclusion that our rules and regulations, 
are too binding, religious and moral, to be congenial 
with the corrupt heart, and disorganizing disposition 
of those who secede from us. It is unpleasant in the 
extreme to all good and true masons, to learnthat our 
lodges embody menwho imbibe such impure and 
forbidding principles; but they will have as great rea- 
30n to rejoice, when they are convinced that all such 
have gone from among us; and those of the household 
who remain faithful to their trust, will en!oy the happy 
reflection consequent on a well spent life, and 
die in the hope of a glorious immortality. 

XENOPHON. 


*T his was probably the reason why Giddens became 
an Anti- Mason.— Ed. 


Death by Carelessness.—The body of John G. Deane 
esy., was brought to Portland, Me., from Cherryfield 
on Saturday, and interred from his house. There was 
quite an attendance of the gentlemen of the bar and 
other citizens on the mournfal occasion. Mr. Deane 
was 54 years old, the immediate cause of his death was 
a powerful dose of tarter emetic adminstered to him by 
his nurse by mitake for magnesia.—[N. Y. Sur. 
cme 











“CALENDAR OF COMMUNICATIONS. _ 
EACH MONTH. 











Temple Encampment’ | Albany 
Temple R. A, Chapter, | Albany 2d & 4th Tuesda 
Mount Vernon Lodge, | Albany Ist & 3d Thursday, 
Temple Lodge, Ajbany Ist & 3d Tursday. 
Apollo Lodge, ; Troy Ist & 3d Tuesday. 
Apollo Chapter Troy 2d & 4th Tuesday. 
Apollo § ncampment, Troy 3d Mon tay. 

nix Lodge, Lansi Ist & 3d Tuesday. 
Olive Branch Bethany Gea. Ist Wednesday p. f. m. 
Genesee ¥neampment, " Leckport Nia. | 

MARRIED. 


In Albany, on the 17th inst. by the Rev. T. Sey- 
mour, Mr. John Manethrop, of Troy, to Miss Mary 
Van Leuven, of Albany. 

Yesterday afternoon, by the Rev. W. F. Walker. 
Mr. Joseph C. Potter of New York, to Miss Corne/jia 
Livingston of Troy. j 

At Malta, the 2d Oct., by the Rev. Isaac tt, 
Mr. Moses Rowe! to Miss Louisa M. Sweet, of Mal- 
ta. 

At Stillwater, by the same, Oct, 8. Mr. Schuyler 
R. Partial of Palmyr?,N. Y. te Miss Mary G. Perkins 
of Stillwater. : 


On Tuesday, Noy. 19th, at2 P. M., by the Rev. 
Erastus Hopkins, Mr. B. S. Sanford to Miss Philena 
P. daughter of Hezkiah Thayer. all of this city. 


On 7th inst. George Green to Hannah Mil- 
ler. 





DIED. 

In this city, yesterday murning, Mr. Patrick Fitz- 
simmons. 

In this city, on Saturday evening the 23d _inst., 
after a painful illuess of two months, Cathrine Me Ma- 
hon. 

At Newark, N. J. on Sunday evening, 17th inst., Mrs. 
Eliza L., wife of Timothy Mannsof Troy, N. York, 
and danghter of the late John Poinier. 

At Arlington House, the seat of G. W. P. Custis, 
esq. on the 20th inst. Maj. Lawrence Lewis, of Wood 
Lawn, in the county of Fairfield, Va. in the 73d year 
of his age. Maj. Lewis was the nephew, and the last 
of Washington's near blood relations. 

In Rockingham, lowa Territory, onthe 16th ult., 
Isaac Van Alen, esc. U. 8. Attor: ey for that Territory, 
and son of Lucus 1. Van Alen, of Stuyvesant, N. Y. 

inthe 24th year of his age. 

In Guilderland, on the 18th inst. Jane, wife of Tho- 
mas Mesick, esq. in her 88th year. 

Jo New York, on Thursday morning, the 21st inst., 
Julia, youngest daughter of the late Governor De 
Witt Clinton, aged 24 years. 

In N. York, on Sunday afternoon, the 24th inst, Mrs 
Eliza B. Mason, wife of Gen. John TT. Mason, of 
Detroit, and mother of Gov. Mason aged 50 years. 

In Oswego, on the 18th inst., after a short but se- 
vere illness, Joseph Hunt, esq., attorney and counsel- 
lor at law, aged about 56 years. 





SS 
OK OF THE BOUHUIR for 1840,0r Court of 
Queen Viciorin; a series of portraits of t he ladies of 
the nobility of Great Britain, beawifully engraved by 
he Findens, with illustrations in verse, sup * rbly bound 
in morocco imperial quarto. 

The Iris. prose, poetry, and arts‘ for 1840, with large 
and beautifully engraved plates and fanciful picuresque 
borders, in a new and unique style, edited by Mary 
Russell Mitfordsplendidly bound in’Turkey morecco and 
gold, imperial 4to- ‘ 

Character and Costume for 1840, 21 illustrations des'gn 
ed and drawn fiom nature. with descriptive letter press, 
handsomely bound in morocbo and guid imperial 4to. 

Gems bf Gesaty for 1840, dispiayed in 12 highly fin- 
ished engravings, with illustrations, by the Countess ef 
Blessington, richly bound in green silk and gold quarto, 

These splendid works have arrived and may be 
seen at 

W. C. LITTLE’S Boo'store, 
eorneref State and Muket. 


ICHOLA3 NiCKLELY, complote—Lite and adven- 
— ‘tures of Ni: hol is Nickleby, by Chas. Dic ken, (Boz) 
with illustrations, comp'ete tt one vol, 

Curtis on health: simp icity o° living : observations on 
the; res raion of health im imf.ney, youth. man! @ od ad 
age, Londunedition. 

Part X1 pictorial edition of Shakspeare’s comedy of 
Errors. 

The hand Book of Heraldry, the Cricketer’s Hand 
Book, the Hand Book of Magic, Swimming Hand Book 
Language ind Sentimeot of Flowers, the Angler's Hand 
Book of Domestic Cookery, &c. 

Constantinople, complete in 1 vol elegantly bound in 
morocco gilt ; scenery of As a Minor, illustrated. draw- 
ings from nature, with hi: tor cal account of Cugetantino. 
ple, and description of the plates. 

American Almanac, for 1840. 

Second series ofthe Schoe] Library, 50 velumes far 











$20, in acase, for sale by 





theme eet 
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For the American Masonie Registerand Literary Companion. 
MASONIC HYMN. 
Sune at the conclusion of an Addrass delivered be- 
fore Olive Branch Lodge, No 39, June 24th 5839. 
BY COMPANION BLANCHARD POWERS. 


Farewell Compnnions, Brethren dear, 
With you I’ve spent the festive night, 
“Oft honour’d with supreme command, 
Presiding o’er the Sons of light” 


But now my glass is almost run, 

The sands how swift they pass away ; 

©; let us bow before the throne ; 

Our Grand High Priest, the Mystic Three. 


The christian faith, the gift of God, 
Freemasonry her sister twin, | 
‘Tis love unites the sisterhood, 

And makes the twain one in Him. 


Soon they will reach the throne of God, 
Where angels worship and adore, 

The great mysterious Three in One 
And praise hisname forever more: 





| 
| 


There Masons free will join the song, 
And sing of Moses and the Lamb, 
With loud hosannahs to the King 
Whose mystic name is Three in One. 


O Forgive and forgiven be, 
And praisethe mystic Three above 
The mystic Name is One in Three. 


May charity, that peerless maid, 
Preside in all your feasts of Love, 
And the Silken Scarlet braid. 

Hang pendent trom the courts above. 


And when the silver trump shal! sound, 

Awake ye dead from land and sea, 

We.rise from earth’s remotest bound 

To Peaise | AM, the mystic Three. 


| 
Then Jet us strive to live in love, | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Relieve the stranger in distress, 
And Set the mourning captive free, 
The widow and the fatherless, 
These are thy feasts sweet charity. 


None but the worthy, just, and true, 

Can associate with the free, 

None can our sacred treasure view, 

That would blaspheme the Mystic Three. 


THE SABBATH MORN. | 





BY CHARLES SWAIN. 

Light of the Sabbath—soul awakening morn, 

Thou mirror of the mystery above! 

Oh sainted day! on prophet pinions borne, 

Hew waits the heart thy solemn rest te prove ; 

How longs the soul with Deity to move, 

And drink thy deathless waters! and to feel 

Thy beauty—and thy wisdom—and. thy love, 

Sublimely o’er the soaring spirit steal, 
Till ope the heavenly gates Jenovan to reveal! 


Whilst, mounting and expanding, the Mind's wings | 
Thus like a seraph’s reach eternal day ; | 
Faturity its starry mantle flings 
And shrioks the past an atom in its ray! 
So mighty—so magnificent—the way 
Which leads to Gop !—so endless—so sublime! 
The skies grow dark, their grandeur falls away 
Lefore the worldiess glory of that clime 

Which feeds with light the suns and thousand worlds 

of Time! 





Light-ot me Sabbath—soul awakening morn ; 

Take me, Religion, on thy holy quest: 

Lead me ‘mid desert hills, the wild and lorn, 

Pt the lowly shepherd hail his guest 

And bless the voice which ever leaves him blessed! 

Makes his rude cot an altar to. God's praise! 

Where ‘neath a mother's pious bosom prest, 

His child, with little hand and upward gaze, 
Pleads for its parents’ health and happy length ef days! 





i 


Sun of the Sabbath—lead me to the vale 
Whose verdant arms unfold yon village fair; 
Afar from towns where passions stern prevail, 
Afar from commerce and her sons of care, 


In cottage grace—and garments Sunday-w inte: 
With reverent step, and mild submissive air, 
Oft let me hear their tuneful lips unite 


Morning of worship !—with thy beams arise 
Devotions sanctified by memories dear: 

With thee the hymns of nations wake the skies! 
The broken prayer ;—the sinner’s contrite tear ; 
Hail, blessed morn, that brings the distant near; 
Bids kindred meet the hallowed page around :— 
Pours comfort in the friendless widow’s ear, 

For Who the wild birds fed whilst winter frowned, 


Will succor her poor babes when she sleeps in the 


ground. 


Some hand, she prays, an Infant sehool may raise 
And learn—oh, task divine!—their lips to bless! 


NATURAL 


BY H. W. ROCKWELL. 


'tlo, heartless Atheist '—hear'st thou not 


Guide me where maidens young for ehureh prepare | A mighty eloquence in every groan 


‘Of the storm-riven pine wood, and adeep 


| ‘pe 2” : 
} And dread divinity in every crash 


‘Of the hoarse midnight theader? See'st thou not 


To hail with hamble hearts the Sabbath’s sacred light !|'The footsteps of thy God upon the sky, 


Whattime thedreadfu! lichtning’s glare -«—--1- 
| The spectral mountains, the surf-smitten cliffs, 
And the quick darkness makes them black again? 
| Be thon a man ?—fling thy fon! deed aside, 
{And forth with me inte the dim otd woods, 
| Where the strong trees are fighting with the storm, 
| And the loud torrents shivke the misty hills, 
| With their great acclamations! Lo, behold! 

\Tt is the tempest’s lordly tournament! 

| And the dark heralds ef the storm have called 
|The mad winds to their mighty festival ; 
Whether they hear, on the Norwegian shore, 
| ‘The death-ery of the drowning mariner, 


Teach them that hope the book of Christ conveys, Or toss the life-boart ear the southern seas, 


To be their consolation in distress ! 
And He—the Father of the tatherless— 
The sheltering wing of the poor orphan dove,— 


God,—more than words may show, or thought ex- 


Shall aid them with his own almighty love '!— 


For angels plead for these—the motherless!—above ! 


Hail Sabbath hour '!—hail comforter and guide! 
Hour when the wanderer home a blessing sends ; 
Hour when the seaman o'er the surges wide 

To every kindred roof his heart extends !— 
Hour when to all that mourn thy peace descends, 


When e’en the captive’s bonds less sternly lower :— 


Hour when the Cross of Christ all life defends ;— 
Hour of Salvation—God's redeeming hour— 
Eternity is thine—and heaven exalting power. 


‘MY BROTHER'S GRAVE. 
From the Etonian. 


Beneath the chancel’s hallowed stone, 
Exposed to every rustic tread, 
To few, save rustic mourners, kaown, 
My brother, is thy lowly bed. 
Few words, upon the rough stone graven, 
Thy name—thy birth—thy youth declare— 
Thy innocence—thy hopes of Heaven— 
In simplest phrase recorded there. 
No’scutcheons shine, no banners wave, 
In mockery o’er my Brother's Grave. 





No sound of human toif or strife. 
To death’s lone dwelling speaks of life, 
Nor breaks the silence still and deep 
Where thou, beneath thy burial stone 
Art laid in that unstartled sleep 
The living eye hath never known. 
The lonely sexton's footstep falls 
In dismal echoes on the walis, 
As slowly paeing through the aisle, 
He sweeps th’ unholy dust away, 
And cobwebs. which must not defile 
Those windows on the Sabbath-day; 
And passing throngh the central nave, 
Treads lightly on my Brother's Grave. 


But when the sweet-toned Sabbath clime, 
Pouring its music on the breeze, 
Proclaims the well-known holy time 
Of prayer, aod thanks. and bended knees; 
When rustic crowds devoutly meet, 
And lips and hearts to Gop are given, 
And souls enjoy oblivion sweet 
Of earthly ills, in theugbt of Heaven; 
What voice of calm and solemn tone 
13 heard above the burial stone? 
What form in priestly meek array 
Beside the altar kneels to pray? 
What holy hands are lifted up 
To bless the sacramental cup! 
Full weil I know that reverend form, 
* And if a voice could reach the dead, 
Those tones would reach thee, though the warm, 
My brother, makes thy breast his bed; 
That Sire who thy existence gave, 
Now stands besides thy lowly grave, 


| Or dance their war-dance round the icy pole! 
| * * * * * e 
Oh let your heart be willing to be taught 
| By these great ministers '—sea, wind, and sky, 
| And the black clouds that pilot in the storm: 
The o’erflowing stream, the bald and time-worn rocks, 
| That d-sh the growling wave in fury back ; 
| The blue hills gleaming in the lightnin’g giare, 
| And the deep thunder's awful requiem ! 
| Yes! enxinto Nature's glorious fame, 
Whether the storm raves, or the soft winds sigh, 
And in that beautiful huimility 
| Which wakes a better nature in the heart, 
Kneel down before her altars: make the birds, 
In dell and rocking mountain wood, your friends ; 
And while they stir the dark green drapery 
Of the old forests, or in harmony 
With the soft sighing of the evening breeze, 
And the sweet voice of waters, bear their paat 
In the great vesper anthem which rolls up 
At night-fall from the fragrant wilderness, 
Let their glad carolling glide from your ear 
Down to the dim chambers of your heart, 
And from your heart ascend in thanfulness, 7 
To Him who made, and loves, and governs all! 








From the Fredonia tensor, 

“A landscape of Poussin’s represents a group of 
Sheperdesses dancing to the music of thepipe. Inthe 
back-ground is seen a tomb, with this inscription: “} 
also lived amid the delights of Arcadia!” 

[ Diderot upon Dramatic Poetry. 


ae 





Time was when this mouldering form 
Led first the joyous danee, 

And when this pulseless heart heat warth 
To sunny smile and glance. 


When a magic charm was o’er me thrown 
With strains of music heard, 

In pipe’s shrill note and wind’s low tone, 
And song of forest bird. 


When Fancy, with her radiant wings, 
Enfolded coming days, 

And Mem'ry’s store of treasured things 
Was open to my gaze, 


And earth was fair with its brilliant shy 
In sapphire field outspread, 

And Fame, with laurel wreath stood by, 
And Hope my pathway led. 


Oh, what are now the spells of glee 
O’er souls of mortal’s cast, 
And whatis pleasure’s voice to me, 
The dream of life is past! 8, J. €. 
Fredonia, November, 1839. 
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